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Mile. Pre"tun. On dit que c'6tait en raison de plusieurs chagrins qu'il 
avait eprouv6s. 

Mile. Bombelle (avec int£ret). En savez-vous plus long, mademoiselle ? 
Vous nous faites un cours d'histoire fort int£ressant. Les Indiens, lorsqu'ils 
se trouvent associ£s a un Francais, ne sont pas si mal. 

Mile. Pretun. Je suis "femme savante," aujourd'hui. Au mois de 
fevrier il entra dans le Mississippi, trouva l'embouchure de la riviere Ohio, 
arriva finalement chez les Indiens Natchez, que le grand poe'te francais Cha- 
teaubriand a rendu si celebres en les chantant, fit alliance avec eux, planta 
une croix sur leur territoire, ainsi que les armes de France. II continua sa 
route et remarqua que le Mississippi se partage en trois chenaux. Enfin, au 
mois d'avril, il vit le beau golfe du Mexique, et il donna le nom de Louisiane 
a ces vastes pays qu'il avait dScouverts. Oui, mes amis, avec une poignde 
d'hommes, de fragiles esquifs, ayant seulement l'aiguille aimant£e, les 6toiles, 
le vent, mais surtout son geni, il fit une decouverte devant laquelle avait 
echou6e Ponce de L6on et Ferdinand de Soto. Nous pouvons bien nous 
Verier avec orgueil : Francais, voila ce que faisaient vos peres ! ! 

(Tous les convives, se levant d'un commun sentiment) "Vive la France ! " 

Mile. Pre'tun. Maintenant, je retourne a mes moutons. Louons un 
bateau (house-boat*), faisons le voyage que La Salle a fait avec ses vingt 
Francais. Chacun trouvera des points d'int^rgt pour son art. Quand bon 
nous semble nous pouvons quitter notre bateau, faire des courses a l'aventure 
dans la campagne, les bois. Cette vie errante par ces beaux pays, a voir les 
levers du soleil, les crepuscules, les clairs de lune, ne sont-ce pas la des voy- 
ages de peintres ? Nous pouvons 6tre gais ou melancoliques, exaltSs lorsque 
le soleil se noie dans le Mississippi de nuages sanglants. Et, le soir, sous la 
lune qui passe au fond du ciel, nous pouvons songer a mille choses singuli- 
eres qui ne nous viendraient point a l'esprit sous la brulante clarte' du jour ! 

Voila un voyage id£al ! 



THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

Flora J. Cooke, Gertrude Van Hoesen, Katharine 

M. Stilwell. 

The outlines of work presented are merely suggestive, and 
are subject to change to suit the conditions of the particular 
children attending the summer school. As these children are 
strangers to the teachers, the plans are based upon former expe- 
riences of the interests and power of children of corresponding 
ages, and upon the knowledge of the environment of the children 
to be taught. 
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Kindergarten, 8:30 to 10:30, Room 20, first floor; primary grades, 1:30 to 
3:10, Assembly Hall and Room 22; grammar grades, 1 :30 to 3:10, Room 12, 
second floor. 

OUTLINE OF FIRST-GRADE WORK. 

Clay modeling (Antoinette Hollister). — Pottery. The first-grade children 
will help prepare and serve a simple luncheon given to the children of the 
summer school at the end of the session. Their direct motive in the pottery 
work will be to model, decorate, and glaze the dishes to be used on this 
occasion, after which each child will be allowed to take his work home. 

Nature study (Flora J. Cooke). — Simple comparison of city life with that 
on a farm, involving excursions to farms, grocery stores, livery stables, dairy 
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barns, etc. The children will observe the sources of the common foods and 
the various modes of preservation of foods. They will study and compare 
the food, work, and habits of town and country people, and of the domestic 
animals. In connection with this study the children will make the butter to 
be used in the school luncheon mentioned above. This work will require 
much supplementary reading, and the making of record books in which will 
be placed the children's individual plans, sketches, and notes, and the class 
reading lessons with the pictures taken upon the various field trips. 

Industrial history (Gertrude Van Hoesen). — Clothing : From models the 
children will be allowed to select some simple, useful article which they wish 
to make of wool, linen, cotton, or silk. (1) A farm trip will be planned, 
during which they will see the shearing of sheep, and procure wool which 
they will wash, card, spin, dye, and weave into crude cloth. (2) Flax seed 
will be planted and allowed to develop as far as possible during the summer- 
They will also examine mature specimens of flax, and visit the flax exhibit 
in the Field Columbian Museum. They will spin and weave the flax into 
crude cloth. The same method will be pursued with cotton and silk, the 
live silk worms being procured if possible. Arrangements will be made for 
several Irish and Italian women to show them how thread is spun from 
different materials on both spindle and wheel. As the children probably will 
be unable to use the silk and cotton thread, the articles selected will neces- 
sarily be made of flax and wool, and, as each child will make but one finished 
article, he will contribute his unused thread to members of the class who need it. 

Sloyd (Cora Champlin). — The children will make tools and apparatus 
needed in the work given above. 

Number. — Number will be used to measure necessary quantities, and for 
the purpose of definite imaging in every subject. 

Literature (Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen). — Fairy-stories and stories of inven- 
tion will be told, dramatized, and illustrated by the children. The first grade 
will meet with the fourth and entertain them with story-telling and dramatic 
action. 

Expression. — The oral reading and music will reinforce the experiences 
of the children, and attempt to stimulate them in wholesome action. Model- 
ing, painting, drawing, and writing will be constantly used in all the work, 
the form of expression depending upon the nature of ideas to be expressed. 
Music (May Root Kern). — Song-singing chiefly. Song-composition. 
Ear-training by means of single pitches or short phrases given by the 
teacher for imitation. Ascending scale with syllabus. 

Gymnastics (Caroline Crawford). — The gymnastics will illustrate the 
work outlined in Course 5, under " Physical Training," and will consist of 
games and plays, dancing, and Greek games. 

Note : Although the form work is not especially emphasized in these outlines, 
its importance is not forgotten, and in the discussions its use and value will be fully 
considered. 
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OUTLINE OF FOURTH-GRADE WORK. 

From their experiences in home and school life, fourth-grade 
children are able to begin the study of the social necessities of 
a city, and to appreciate the work and workers that are essential 
to the welfare of a large community. 

Geography (Flora J. Cooke). — In connection with the general question, 
they will devote the six weeks to the study of one kind of work that is being 
done in Chicago which affects all the people in it, i. e., the water-supply sys- 
tem. They will probably discuss the subject under the following topics : (i) 
What is the source of the water used in the city? Why is the lake water 
used ? (2) Study of simple geographical features of the city. (3) From 
pictures, reading, and descriptions of the teacher the children will prepare a 
simple map of Chicago. (4) Early history of the Chicago water supply. 
History since 1863. Story of the construction of the crib and tunnel. (5) 
Trip to a pumping station and reservoir. Study of its construction and pos- 
sibilities. (6) Purification of water. (7) Relative purity of water in wells ; 
of rain water ; of other water used by the children. (8) Conditions will be 
presented in pictures which will show the topography of several river valleys 
and of selected mountain, prairie, and forest scenes. In each case the picture 
will represent the presence of water in some form. The children will be asked 
to select a site for a city, and supply it with water. Their plans will be criti- 
cised as to the probable excellence of the water and the expense involved in 
its transportation. 

Science and number (Gertrude Van Hoesen). — Under this head another 
phase of the general subject will be considered, i. e., the relation of good 
ventilation and of good posture to physical development. Among the points 
selected for discussion, study, and experimentation are the following: (1) 
Relation of lung expansion to lung capacity, individually and as a class. 
Effect of posture upon lung capacity. (2) Amount of air in the room occu- 
pied by the class. (3) The time necessary to exhaust the air. (4) Reasons 
for not re-breathing air. (a) Test for C0 2 ■ — lime water. (6) Other sources 
of C0 2 — decay and combustion. (5) Best arrangement of windows to insure 
good ventilation ; children will test for CO2 in various parts of the room and 
arrange windows with reference to the results of these observations. (6) 
Children will state inferences which they are able to make from the data 
gathered in this work. (7) If time permits, they will also consider the inter- 
dependence existing between plants and animals in regard to CO*. 

Textile activities of Chicago (Clara I. Mitchell). — (1) Hand-work. Spin- 
ning of wool, weaving of small cushion-covers, bags, mats, and baskets. (2) 
Related history. Development of the textile industries of Chicago — fur 
trade ; wool trade ; basketry; weaving. (3) Related geography. Chicago as 
a wool market. Importation of textiles to Chicago ; their sources and routes 
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of transportation. (4) Related science. Qualities of textile fiber ; tests of 
fibers. Practical effects of mordants in dyeing. (5) Excursions to textile 
manufactories, dye-houses, wool markets, and shops. 

Sloyd {Coxa. Champlin). — In addition to the apparatus which the children 
will make for use in the work outlined above, they will be allowed to choose 
for making a kite or boat. (See plans in manual-training outline in this 
issue.) Before beginning the construction each child will be required to per- 
fect a working drawing of the object chosen. In this grade the plans are 
drawn to a scale. 

Literature (Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen). — (1) Stories of children here and 
in other lands. (2) Dramatization of stories of the Vikings to be given before 
the other pupils of the school. 

Expression. — Reading, writing, painting, and drawing will be used as in 
the first-grade work, but a greater degree of skill and accuracy in expression 
will necessarily be expected and exacted. 

Gymnastics (Caroline Crawford). — See outline for first-grade work. 

Music (May Root Kern). — Song-singing. Song-composition. Conscious 
work in rhythm. Review of 2, 3, 4, pulse measure. Drawing of same with 
circles on the board. (Introduction to drawing and writing by freedom of 
movement which may be ambidexter.) Notation in C and G scale. Significa- 
tions of signature, rhythmic signs (notes), and bars. Notation of melodies 
orally given, consisting chiefly of broken triads. Sight-reading of simple, 
short melodies. Character of work will depend entirely upon the ability of 
the children. 

OUTLINE OF SEVENTH-GRADE WORK. 

History and geography (Katharine M. Stilwell). — To pupils of the seventh 
grade, not only our industrial and social, but also our political, life has a 
meaning. They have a personal interest in this larger life ; they are a part 
of it. To direct this interest toward a better understanding of the needs of 
our community, and further to develop the social spirit, is the purpose of 
these lessons. 

The subject is large ; so the outline embraces more topics than can well 
be considered in one term. But the plan is flexible, and only such points 
will be discussed as seem best suited to the needs of the class in attendance. 
Different lines of investigation will be carried on by different pupils, and 
results of general interest will be reported to the class. 

I. Location of Chicago. (1) On the Chicago plain. (2) On the continent. 
Compare with the location of ancient Athens and Rome. 

II. Plan of the city. From the knowledge the pupils already possess, and 
with the aid of Rand & McNally's map of Chicago, the class will discuss 
briefly the general plan of the city. (1) Situation on the lake and the three 
divisions made by the Chicago river. Comparison of areas and populations 
in these divisions. (2) Location of the principal streets. (3) Location of the 
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business and trade centers, residence districts, and suburbs. Compare the 
value of property in each district. Why does it vary ? Compare the plan 
of Chicago with plans of Washington and Paris. 

III. Transportation system in use within the city limits, (i) Surface 
roads. (2) Elevated roads. (3) Suburban railroad service. Number of lines. 
How they are controlled. Compare with Boston and London. 

Note : Questions on the preceding topics need not be answered at the time they 
are asked. They are intended to suggest lines of investigation. 

IV. Size of the city. Its area ; extent in different directions. How does 
the area compare with the population ? 

V. Occupations of the people. The class will visit some of the leading 
manufactories, grain elevators, the stock-yards, the lumber district, the docks, 
and the harbor. 

VI. Geographical conditions that have contributed to the building up 
of Chicago. (1) Situation on the divide between the St. Lawrence and Mis- 
sissippi basins. (2) Position on Lake Michigan. (3) Position on the con- 
tinent. 

VII. How man has modified these conditions. From a map of the Chi- 
cago area the class will study the topography of Chicago unmodified by 
human action. (1) Why did the earliest settlers come here ? (2) What had 
they to do in order to live here ? (3) Later developments resulting in present 
conditions. 

VIII. How our city is governed. (1) Necessity of taxation; how taxes 
are levied ; how the money is expended. (2) City officers — how these serve 
the public. (3) The city council and its duties. (4) The different depart- 
ments — public works, building, police, fire, health, etc. (5) The city in its 
relation to the county. (6) The city in its relation to the state. 

IX. ^Esthetic and educational aspect. Schools, churches, social settle- 
ments, parks, theaters, museums, art galleries, libraries, architecture. 

X. Compare Chicago with other cities — Florence, Venice, Paris. In 
what way can Chicago be improved ? What can you do toward this improve- 
ment ? 

Explanatory: Topics I-V, inclusive, are observation lessons to enable the pupils 
to view the city as it now is. 

Topics VI-VII are suggestions to lead them to reason out the cause of the 
growth of the city. 

Topic VIII deals with the political life of the city — based upon industrial and 
social conditions. 

The object of Topics IX and X is to set the pupils to thinking about the Eesthetic 
needs of our city, and to develop increasing appreciation of the essentials of civic 
beauty. 

Cooking (Alice Peloubet Norton). — A party to be given to the other 
grades, at the close of the school, will furnish the motive for the cooking. 
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The children will suggest some things which they would like to serve ; these 
will be talked over, and the most practical selected. Different methods of 
preparing them will be discussed, and experiments tried to see what ways are 
best. The food materials used will be studied, and the children, as far as 
possible, will make their own purchases. 

Music (May Root Kern). — Song-singing. Song-composition. Notation 
of original songs in blank books (introduction of rests and accidentals). Drill 
in melody work and sight-reading. The chromatic scale will be introduced, 
and the work of the lower grades continued, but with increasing diffi- 
culties. 

Hand-work (Clara I. Mitchell). — Selections from literature on the build- 
ing of a city. 

Making of booklets. Copying of selected bits of the literature chosen. 
Attempts at illumination. Lacing or binding of the booklets. Simple deco- 
ration of covers in drawing, water-color, needlework, or weaving. 

Comparison of type and letters from specimens brought into class by the 
teacher or seen in shops and libraries. 

Stories of the invention of printing ; Gutenberg ; Faust. Excursions to 
printing shops, libraries, and bookstores. 

Physical training (Carl J. Kroh) — Grammar-grade work in the class- 
rooms will embrace : free-standing movements and exercises, illustrating the 
different methods followed in gymnastic development. (Appropriate proce- 
dures with reference to demands, as warranted by the pupil's proficiency and 
power to follow gymnastic development, will be a distinct feature of the 
series.) 

The gymnasium work will be characteristic of work for boys, as well as 
girls, and of work adapted to mixed classes. It will include free-standing, 
marching, and running exercises ; the same with use of hand apparatus, as 
poles, wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, sacks, etc. ; also elementary-school 
gymnastics on apparatus, ladders, poles, rings, bars, etc. ; the development of 
jumping and vaulting exercises on vaulting apparatus. Lessons in the gym- 
nasium conclude with appropriate games and plays. 

Some time will be given to illustrate the adaptation of dancing calisthen- 
ics for children. 

Manual training (Ira M. Carley). — The manual training will be related 
to the home life of the children rather than a direct outcome of the school 
work. 

Each child will be allowed to make something to take to his home. As 
far as possible, the children will be given the choice as to what they shall 
make, taking into consideration the limitations of the time and of their own 
experience. 

As suggestions to aid them in drawing, several pieces of work will be 
shown them, with the understanding that they are not necessarily to serve as 
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models, to be followed exactly, but as suggestions as to what may be done, 
and that, whatever may be chosen, the pupil himself will have scope to origi- 
nate in design and decoration. 

When each pupil has decided upon what he will do, a free-hand sketch of 
the object as he wishes it to look will be made, and from that a working draw- 
ing will be constructed. 

The models prepared as suggestions are : book-rack, small hanging book- 
shelves, tray, plate-rack, foot-stool, easel, fire-screen, box, blotter pad. 



